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To the Right Reverend Dr. Quintard, Bishop of Tennessee. 
Challes-les-Eaux, Savoie. 


VERY REVEREND AND DEAR BISHOP, 

I would immediately go to you if the state of my health would permit. 
Unfortunately just now it is not possible for me to leave the Challes waters. You will see 
in Parish the friends of our work. Besides, during our interviews in Paris last summer, I 
told you, myself, what was in my mind and heart in regard to the great work of Catholic 
reform, to which I have consecrated and devoted my life. I should have but little to add. 

Never will I abandon the holy standard of this reform, and I hope, with God’s 
help, I may die still holding it between my hands and on my heart. But as regards the 
church of the Rue d’ Arras, which is its sanctuary, I feel that the moment approaches 
when it must inevitably be closed, if no help comes to us from without. I cannot look for 
aid from Roman Catholics, or from indifferent or atheistical republicans, or from French 
[3/4] Protestants, who do not understand our work, just because it is Catholic. For the last 
time I turn to the Episcopal Church of America, Catholic like ourselves, and like us 
separated from the State; and I address myself to you, right reverend and dear Bishop, as 
you have ever shewn a true and sincere interest in our ideas. 

Doubtless we must have (what has been so truly named) the sinews of war, that is 
to say, money. American Christians send this in great abundance to Protestant works in 
France, the only result of which is to keep together what remains (on so small a scale) of 
the original Huguenots. Hitherto no real progress has been made amongst the Roman 
Catholics. Why do these Christians utterly overlook a work of a truly Catholic character, 
and one calculated to have such considerable influence as ours? 

But, what is of still more importance than material help, is ecclesiastical 
organisation. Accustomed to solitude by the habits of my whole life, and in the 
preparation of my discourses, I am not able to give the necessary attention to this 
department. Our temporary Bishop, the Right Reverend Dr. Jenner (notwithstanding his 
zeal) can only visit us at long intervals, and then but for a few days. 

I am convinced that an American Bishop, conversant with our language, and 
knowing the history of our ancient Gallican Church, could render us immense service, by 
coming and residing among us for a time. Might I be permitted to indicate [4/5] the Right 
Reverend Dr. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, as possessing the special 
qualifications required for such a mission, he being also one of the oldest and most 
venerable friends of our work? I do not disguise from myself that this will demand a bold 
step on the part of the American Episcopate; but this step might be the starting-point of 
glorious and blessed developments, not only for the poor little Gallican Church in France, 
but for the powerful Episcopal Church of the United States of America; and above all, for 
the great and holy cause of Catholic Unity in the entire world. 

I submit these thoughts for your consideration and your prayers, right reverend 
and very dear Bishop. I confide them also to the mind and heart of the Right Reverend Dr. 


Perry, Bishop of Iowa, who is now in Paris, and who (like yourself) kindly came to visit 
us, and gave us his blessing in our church. Will you be so good as to present my 
affectionate regards to him and accept for yourself, right reverend Bishop and Father in 
Christ, the assurance of my respectful and affectionately devoted sentiments. 


In Christo et in Ecclesia Christiana Catholica, 


HYACINTHE LOYSON, 
Prétre. 


[6] London, Aug. 29", 1887. 
My dear Bishop of Tennessee, 


The continued illness of one very dear to me, who needs constant watching, has 
hitherto prevented me from fulfilling my intention of writing to you about Pere Hyacinthe 
and the Catholic Reform movement in France. Few things surprise me more than the 
seeming apathy of Churchmen in general, and especially of Chief Pastors, on this great 
subject. There has been, in fact, something very like a breach of faith in the failure to 
carry out a distinct Resolution of the Pan-Anglican Synod. The long illness of the late 
Bishop of Moray and Ross, Dr. Eden, Primus of Scotland, and the loss to the Church of 
the late Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Cotterill, who was no less desirous of helping forward 
the work, account in some degree for the distressful position, as to pecuniary resources, 
of the brave Pére and his colleagues. But the distinguished Prelates named have 
successors in office, and the business which they undertook concerns, not the Scottish 
branch of the Church only, but the whole Anglican Episcopate. I know that Archbishop 
Benson, the Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Canon Liddon, and many 
others of great influence in this country, feel strongly the necessity of aiding those 
engaged in Gallican Reform; but the political connexion of the English Establishment 
seems to prevent any organisation with a view to this end. Now we all must see that 
without organisation nothing [6/7] practically can result from any mere Resolution. If the 
Church of England is hampered by its political status, there is nothing of that kind 
standing in the way of the American Church. I venture, therefore, to appeal to you as an 
American Bishop, high up by seniority in the transatlantic Episcopate, and beseech you to 
bring this important matter before your Right Reverend Brethren, in order that something 
practical may be done, and done promptly. Bis dat qui cito dat. What is wanted is an 
energetic Committee of earnest-minded Church-women of New York, with branch- 
committees in the chief cities of the United States, resolutely determined that the grand 
work of the Old Catholics in France shall not fail for want of substantial support. With 
the Secretary of the New York Central Committee I would very gladly correspond, for 
the purpose of supplying needful information as to facts, statistics, and the disbursement 
of funds; answering questions, and lightening by every means in my power the labour of 
the ladies. Letters have been received from the Bishop of New York, the Bishop of 
Western New York, the Bishop of North Carolina, the Bishop of Rhode Island, the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, the Bishop of Colorado, and others, which shew how gladly they 


would assist any effort that might be made in their dioceses toward the raising of 
subscriptions for the suffering brethren in France. 

Pére Hyacinthe’s work is persistently represented, by enemies and false friends, 
as a failure, because he, single-handed against the enormous forces of [7/8] 
Ultramontanism, has not succeeded at once in reforming the national Church! To 
residents in Paris who sympathise with the movement, and who have been watching for 
years the efforts of this remarkable man, such a conclusion appears to be ridiculous. With 
the best opportunities of knowing the truth, I maintain that the Péere’s work has been, and 
continues to be, a splendid success. Perhaps no one man in France during the last decade 
has exercised so powerful an influence for good on public opinion. He is feared by the 
Roman hierarchy, whose false position he exposes, and hated by the blustering atheists 
whose absurdities he scatters to the winds; while he is listened to with respect and 
admiration wherever he holds a Conference, by thoughtful men groaning under 
ecclesiastical despotism or hungering after spiritual verity. 

Pére Hyacinthe is often spoken of by critics as the greatest of living orators. But 
he is much more than an orator. He is an earnest believer, willing, if need be, to suffer the 
loss of all things for the faith once delivered to the saints. It is his manifest sincerity and 
simple trust in God that give such power to his eloquence. The people feel that his inmost 
heart is on fire with his subject. A few weeks ago, at Nantes, crowds containing men of 
all shades of opinion made the Grand Théatre ring with their irrepressible shouts, when 
he addressed them on the papal usurpation. So it is wherever he goes, except when the 
people are cowed by the presence or denunciations of their priests. 

[9] Yet of the multitudes who thus applaud because they cannot but be charmed 
by his eloquence, and sometimes because they dislike the clergy, few care to open their 
purses, or endanger their social position and domestic peace, for the furtherance of 
Church-reform. The Romanists of France have never been in the habit of making 
voluntary contributions for anything of the kind, unless now and then in a spasmodic way 
when moved by an irresistible appeal. One hears it argued, that if the French desire to 
have their Church reformed, they must maintain the reformers. But we send missionaries 
to India and China without expecting the cost of the missions to be met by those whom 
we hope to benefit. We think that we know what it would do them good to know, and we 
are willing to pay for their enlightenment. The Roman Catholic millions in France, as 
well as the greater part of their half-educated priesthood, are brought up in the belief that 
the Anglican Church is no better than a synagogue of Satan organised for the spread of 
Infidelity. Those who hope for the unity of Christendom as a possibility of the future 
ought to be ready to do what they can for the enlightenment of their mistaken brethren. 

Another point has to be considered. Episcopal organisation and episcopal 
intercommunion are indispensable to the success of the Old Catholic reform wherever it 
may be in progress. What is there to hinder the Primus of Scotland and the Senior Bishop 
of the United States from uniting with Bishop Reinkens and Bishop Herzog in 
consecrating some worthy [9/10] French priest to take charge of the work in France, and 
of the offerings from abroad required for carrying it on? The priest selected ought to be, 
if possible, a married man, as a protestant against the abominations which, from the time 
of its adoption, have never ceased to condemn enforced clerical celibacy. 

I have written amid constant interruptions and under other disadvantages. Believe 
me to be, 


With the greatest respect and esteem, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
J. ABERIGH-MACKAY. 


American Church of the Holy Trinity, 
19 Avenue del’ Alma, Paris, 
Sept. 7th, 1887. 


My dear Bishop Quintard, 

It gives me pleasure to accede to your request that I should join to the letter of the 
Rev. Dr. Mackay, which I return to you enclosed, a line giving my impression of the 
present condition and needs of the work of Pére Hyacinthe. I have been closely 
conversant with this work for a period of over fourteen years, and the conviction of the 
Rev. Dr. Mackay is strongly my own. First, that the work of the Pére has been, and is, far 
more of a success than some outward tokens might seem to indicate. His movement has 
come to be gradually widely, to the most thoughtful minds in France, the one hope of 
religious reform. Secondly, that if the opportunity and the need, to-day existing, were 
clearly [10/11] brought before our liberal Church members at home there would be no 
lack of support for a work which, in the instrument held out to us by God in the 
marvellous person of the Pére, is absolutely unique among the missionary efforts of the 
world. Thirdly, I quite feel with the Rev. Dr. Mackay the great importance to the work of 
a new cohesive organisation and of Episcopal oversight and direction. The Gallican 
Church in a word asks of us two things. First, consecration for one who may be 
designated as its choice for Bishop; and secondly, means to sustain, or partially sustain, 
its work for a limited time, until it shall be se/f-sustaining. In view of our own experience 
as a Church just one hundred years ago, when we sent the brave Seabury across the sea to 
ask the first of these boons, and of the declaration of the Lambeth Conference of 1878— 
that “to those who are drawn to us in the endeavour to free themselves from the yoke of 
error and superstition we are ready to offer all help and such privileges as may be 
acceptable to them and are consistent with the maintenance of our own principles as 
enunciated in our formularies” (Report adopted by the Conference, p. 36), it is difficult to 
see how we can rightly or fairly deny to it either the one or the other. 

I am, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN B. MORGAN. 


Paris, September, 1887. 
Christ Church Parsonage, Neuilly 


RIGHT REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 

You have asked me to give you a perfectly frank and straightforward statement of 
the opinions which I have formed as a clergyman residing in Paris, on the subject, Pere 
Hyacinthe and the Gallican movement. And you have asked me to do this simply as a 
Churchman, and apart from any views which, as a member of any particular school, I 


might be supposed to hold. You have set me a difficult task; for it is difficult for any man 
to look at anything through a medium that is absolutely colourless. Nevertheless, I will do 
what I can to express myself with a due sense of the proportion of things, and, as much as 
possible, uninfluenced by any bias in any direction. What I have to say may be 
conveniently stated under the following heads: The Pére; The Movement; The Support of 
the Movement. 

1. The Pére is a man easy to understand. He is simple and guileless as a child. In 
worldly matters he is singularly incapable. It is not much of an exaggeration to say that 
he could hardly tell you the difference between a hundred and a thousand franc note. He 
is one of those natures who ought to have absolutely nothing to do with what are called 
the business affairs of a church. And one must say at once that organisation is not his 
forte. But in all other respects he is a born leader of men. His unwavering devotion to 
principle is not [12/13] excelled even by the brilliancy of his genius; and as to the purity 
of his motives no one who knows him can have a moment’s doubt. Even as to what some 
people consider the one mistake of his life—his marriage—at all events it was, if an error 
at all, one of judgment only. For the rest, I have not the honour to know any man of 
simpler, nobler, purer character than he. Whatever opinion may be formed of the 
movement of those who know him, there can be only one of the man. The utter absence 
of anything like self-seeking is in him more than humility and abnegation; it amounts 
even to unconsciousness of self. I do not think I have ever seen this feature of his 
character equalled; certainly I have never seen it exceeded. And, apart from the value of 
the movement, it is to me a great and abiding sorrow to see such a man brought by his 
devotion to the principles of Catholic Reform, into permanent penury, and very often 
within measurable distance of actual starvation. 

2. The movement is one about which some extreme men have had serious doubt. 
They have been extremely unwilling to countenance in any degree what might be 
regarded as a new schism. This difficulty I can understand when the objector is a Roman 
Catholic. But it is to me wholly incomprehensible when proceeding from any Anglican 
Churchman. For, if pressed to its fairly logical issues, it would become a wholesale and 
unanswerable condemnation. Naturally one would prefer to see the Roman Catholic 
Church reformed throughout its whole extent [13/14] and at once, and thus render 
separation unjustified because unnecessary. But what prospect is there of this? And if 
there once was some slender hope, has it not been extinguished by the dogma of papal 
infallibility? Will the Church of Rome, as a Church, yield anything, either to its own sons, 
or to those who it regards as “without,” so long as this fatal dogma stands in its way? 
Moreover, does not all history shew that Reform must begin with individuals who light 
first the fire that afterwards spreads through the community? The case would be different 
were the Pére an anti-Catholic “Reformer.” But there is not in the world a truer Catholic 
than he. It is to Catholicism he has devoted his life; it is for Catholicism that he has 
sacrificed position, prospects, comfort—the very means of livelihood; it is for reform 
from Romanism to Catholicism that he pleads always with that splendid, heaven-lighted 
oratory in which he has no rival in France. And let no one supposed because the church in 
the Rue d’Arras is yet in its infancy, that therefore he is not a power in France. On the 
contrary, one may well believe there are tens of thousands of Frenchmen who hold in 
secret what he proclaims on the “housetop.” One can easily understand the reluctance of 
Roman Catholics to part company with their Church at a time when she is the avowed 


object of destructive hostility from the majority of the rulers of France; but when France 
passes, as she will, from the destructive to the constructive mood, the principles the Pere 
proclaims will have a wide and generous recognition, [14/15] and will play a noble part 
in the future Christian civilization of this great country. 

3. The support of the movement must for some time be found abroad rather than 
in France, and in America rather than in England. That it cannot be found in France itself 
is certain. French Protestantism cannot, in the nature of the case, be expected to do much 
more than French Romanism; though there has been more sympathy and recognition 
from both Protestants and Romanists than I should have thought likely. Let any one 
consider, for a moment, what would be the difficulties if Catholicism, as distinguished 
from Protestantism and Romanism, were only just beginning in England or America. 
Suppose, that is, that all the religious sentiment of the country were divided between 
Romanists and Protestants. It is obvious that any one beginning a movement in favour of 
Catholicism, as distinguished from both, would have a fearfully uphill task for a long 
time, and, if not aided from without, would have to sink into neglect and want—the 
modern mode of martyrdom. This, then, was precisely the state of affairs in France when 
the Pére began his work; and if he, too, is not to be added to the list of nineteenth-century 
martyrs, generous help must come from the “lands beyond.” Meanwhile, it is impossible 
to speak too highly of the self-sacrifice, not only of the Pére, but also on the part of the 
brave and devoted but poor members of the church in the Rue d’ Arras. 

And the help must come rather from America than England. To speak with perfect 
frankness, [15/16] we English are not popular with the French, and, in their eyes, the 
whole movement has had far too English a flavour. Whatever the reason, it is quite true, 
as I have heard a French orator say, “Paris is much nearer to New York than to London.” 
Possibly your Republication form of government may count for something; perhaps, also, 
your greater freedom, frankness, and cordiality of manner; and, if the paradox may be 
pardoned, your greater distance, does not a little to make you nearer. There is nothing for 
you and France to quarrel about; there is no political tension between you, no 
international rivalry; and forgive me, perhaps distance lends a little enchantment to the 
view. Be the cause what it may, there can be no question that your association with the 
work would be popular where ours would not. Moreover the case, as concerns us, is 
complicated by questions of established Churches that do not affect you. On the whole 
then, I can see no greater hope for the Gallican movement than its being frankly 
recognised and warmly supported by the American Church. 

ALEX. J. HARRISON. 


To the Right Reverend Dr. Quintard, 
Bishop of Tennessee 


To the Right Reverend Dr. Quintard, 
Bishop of Tennessee 


Sept. 26, 1887. 
MY DEAR AND RIGHT REVEREND BROTHER, 
I think you know that I feel a very deep interest in all the movements for a true 
and Catholic reform in the Churches of the Continent. Continental Protestantism can 


never do the work that is needed, and it has too often lapsed into forms of belief bearing a 
suspicious likeness to unbelief. 

Many of us in England were very hopeful that Pére Hyacinthe, whose powers as a 
preacher are almost unrivalled, would have inaugurated a great movement in the heart of 
the French Church and nation. It is plain, however, that he lacks the power of 
organisation, and so all his work is isolated and likely to be evanescent. Yet he is not only 
a man of singular gifts, but also, I firmly believe, of thorough honesty, simplicity, and 
devotion to the cause of truth. It would be said if the beginning which he has made should 
fail for want of skill to build on a good foundation. 

The two things which seem essential are organising power and episcopal 
supervision; and these two might be combined in one, if there were a Bishop connected 
with the work who had himself authority and skill in construction. Whence can this be 
found? I confess to some misgivings about it. Whilst we believe the Roman communions 
to [17/18] be in grievous error, we do not deny that they are branches of the Christian 
Church; and it is a very serious thing to set up Bishop against Bishop, and altar against 
altar. I know that Dr. Von Déllinger felt this very strongly at the beginning of the Old 
Catholic movement in Germany, and I, who had the honour of being invited to, and 
present at, the first conferences of the Old Catholic divines, felt it also; I rather hoped that 
the work might have gone on for a time without a head, till some German Bishop had 
come over to the communion. The absolute necessity of a Bishop to confirm and ordain 
was such that scruples of this kind gave way. Déllinger gave up his, and the Old Catholic 
Church (misnamed the Jansenist Church) of Holland came to the rescue and consecrated 
a Bishop for Germany. 

Can anything of a like nature be done for France? 

It has been proposed that Bishop Reinkens of Germany, or Bishop Herzog of 
Switzerland, might help. Probably, however, this would greatly prejudice the cause: 
anything which should seem to identify Pére Hyacinthe’s teaching with Germany would 
repel the French; and the Ultramontanists could have no more telling argument than to be 
able to point to Pere Hyacinthe’s followers as a German sect. Next to the Germans the 
English are the most unpopular of all nations with the French. I do not think, therefore, 
that an English Bishop would help the cause much, even if we in England could send one 
out. Probably the jealousy of America would be very much less. If an [18/19] American 
Bishop, accredited from the American Church, could for a time take the oversight of the 
congregation gathered round Pére Hyacinthe, and organise them, and confirm and ordain 
for them, there would be better hope. Even so, however, I should trust that this would be 
a temporary, not a permanent arrangement. The Bishop who should permanently preside 
should be a Frenchman, if possible, and it does not seem to be hopeless; he should be one 
of those, who are dissatisfied with the decrees of the Vatican Council, and who has the 
courage of his convictions. Failing such—perhaps the Ancient Church of Holland might 
again come to the rescue, and in conjunction with the Church of America and (say) the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, consecrate a French Bishop to perpetuate the Catholic 
Gallican Church in France. Perhaps the chief importance of such a move as that made by 
Pére Hyacinthe is this—Ultramontanism, which reigns supreme among the present 
French clergy, is especially distasteful to the French people. Yet they do not find a refuge 
among the French Protestants. It may be roughly said, that an ordinary Frenchman’s 
choice is between submitting himself body and soul to an Ultramontane priesthood, or 


falling away from faith altogether and becoming an atheist or an agnostic. This, I believe, 
is a state of things increasing rather than diminishing, and there are threats of a national 
rejection of religion altogether. A true Catholic organisation on the lines of Holy 
Scripture and the primitive faith, such as, by God’s blessing, we have in England and 
America, and such as the Old [19/20] Catholics are trying to restore, might, if it were 
well sustained, save thousands from shipwreck of all faith and hope, offering a refuge 
from unreasoning superstition on the one hand, and from the cold, heartless, hopeless 
misery of utter unbelief on the other. 
I hope you will pardon me if I express myself too freely, and believe me ever, 
Your affectionate Brother in Christ, 
E. HAROLD WINTON. 


FRANCE. 
AN APPEAL FOR PERE HYACINTHE. 


The following letters speak for themselves:— 

To the Editor of THE CHURCHMAN:— 

The letter which follows has just reached me, and I am glad of the opportunity to 
commend the earnest appeal of the Bishop of Tennessee to the attention of your readers. 

There has been a strange indifference among Christian people in the United States 
and England to the work of Pére Hyacinthe; and while I know very well, that there are 
reasons which have discouraged the continued sympathy of those who have been drawn 
to help him, I confess I cannot understand why they should have been account sufficient 
to chill that sympathy altogether. When he is gone, and the fiery heart and matchless 
eloquence are stilled, we will all wake up and say, “here was a great instrument, pre- 
eminently gifted for a unique work,—and the Church of God had no use for it.” I hope I 
may be pardoned if I say that I do not need to be told that “Pére Hyacinthe has no genius 
for organisation,” that he “has made mistakes,” that “he is a difficult man to get on with,” 
&c., &c. John the Baptist, I fancy, may have been “difficult to get on with,” most plain 
spoken people are; but the everlasting Mind had given him something to say, and he 
seems to have had friends and followers who were courageous and helpful enough to 
secure him an opportunity to say it. This is all that Pére [21/22] Hyacinthe wants, and it 
will be the shame of Church people if he is not helped to have it. “Beyond a question the 
greatest living preacher of any tongue or land,” as, I am assured, the dean of St. Paul’s 
has described him, it would seem that we ought to have, of our abundance, something to 
send to this brave and gifted teacher, whose voice has borne such fearless witness on the 
side of national and personal righteousness, and in the interests of a purer faith. 

I need hardly add that I shall gladly receive and will promptly forward any gifts in 
his behalf. 


HENRY C. POTTER. 
96 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Paris, July 14, 1887. 


My Dear Bishop Potter, 


To-day, in company with the Rev. Dr. Aberigh-Mackay, I have had a long 
conference with M. Hyacinthe Loyson. You know, from personal observation, the 
character of his work, and the fearlessness and courage with which he has carried it on. 
You know, too, the immense odds that are against him, and the little encouragement he 
has had. During the year 1886 McAII Mission received from England and the United 
States not less than $80,000, while for the same period the Gallican Church received from 
the same sources less than $500. M. Loyson’s work is, as we know, on definite and 
distinct Church lines. He is really in great need of immediate pecuniary aid, and it [22/23] 
has occurred to me that if you or the Bishop of North Carolina would publish an appeal in 
his behalf, some liberal souls might be moved to send him funds. I know full well how 
many calls we have, but it does seem to me that there is no mission-work of greater 
importance than that which M. Loyson is doing. Very little is known of the Gallican 
Church movement in the Church in the United States. Might you not publish an appeal in 
its behalf? I do not doubt that Bishop Lyman would join with you. There is need of 
immediate help if the work is to go on. 

Begging your pardon for what may seem an intrusion, I am, dear Bishop Potter, 

Yours very sincerely in our dear Lord, 
CHARLES TODD QUINTARD, 
Bishop of Tennessee. 


Asheville, August 4, 1887. 


I HAVE just received from Bishop Potter the above letter from Bishop Quintard, 
and his own in response to it, and I thank him for giving me the opportunity to add a 
word in behalf of Pere Hyacinthe and his work. 

When in Paris, last winter, I had several conferences with him, and was also 
present at one of his public services. I was profoundly impressed with the conviction that 
he was doing a very noble work, the importance of which seemed to be little understood 
or appreciated by those from whom he might [23/24] naturally have anticipated the very 
largest sympathy. I was pained to find how crippled he was for means to enable him to 
continue his clear and earnest teachings. And now it gives me great pleasure to add the 
expression of my cordial approval of what Bishop Potter has written, and to join with him 
in this appeal for sympathy and help. Surely the Pére should not be left to struggle on 
unaided in his bold and manly resistance of error and corruption. 


THEO B. LYMAN, 
Bishop of North Carolina. 
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